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THE CHURCH IN EGYPT 
: IN WAR-TIME 


By S. A. MORRISON* 


; VEN in peace-time Egypt was renowned for its cosmopolitan 
EL population. In war-time it has become as well the focal point 
of the whole Empire. Troops have poured in from the British 
sles, the Dominions, India, the Colonies, and the Protectorates—men 
(and in some cases women) of many races and many shades of colour, 
Uniforms of most of the United Nations are to be seen in the streets, 
where Americans, French, Greeks, Poles, Yugoslavs jostle one another. 
Tt is an unprecedented opportunity for the Christian Church to bear 
its witness, and the challenge has not gone unanswered. 
_ Living in Cairo the writer of this article can speak with mote inti- 
mate knowledge of what has been accomplished there, but mutatis 
mutandis the same facts hold good of all the other centres in Egypt 
where the Church is at work. Tribute has been paid by mote than one 
military leader to the inspiration of the services in the Anglican Cathe- 
dral in Cairo. Every Sunday evening the Cathedral is packed several 
minutes before Evensong is timed to begin, and an additional service 
ils arranged at 9 p.m. for those who are prevented by their duties from 
jattending the earlier service. It was surely by the Providence of God 
jthat the building of the new Cathedral and its hall was completed eighteen 
(months before the war broke out. 
} What is true of the Anglican Church in Egypt is true also of the 
ipther branches of the Christian Church. All report crowded congrega- 
jions, The Methodists, for example, have been obliged to engage one 
if the largest halls in Cairo, as their small church proved totally in- 
Ydequate. In all the congregations of the Western churches it is the 
ithaki colour that predominates. 
) Many churches, including the Anglican Cathedral, have adopted the 
lan of a meeting after evening service in the Church Hall, at which 
sjefreshments are served. Concerts, lectures, films, gramophone records, 
¥tovide entertainment for the hundreds of men and women who appre- 
late this opportunity for rest and recreation. Many churches have 
‘\lso formed Fellowships which meet weekly. Membership of the Cathe- 
jral Fellowship now exceeds 600, though only a proportion of these 
‘\te stationed in Cairo and are able to attend the weekly meeting. 
ectures and discussions, followed by evening prayers, ate the normal 
itogramme of the Fellowship meeting, whilst a monthly newsletter 
*|:ts as a bond between all its scattered members. 
Mi Other centres of recreation and fellowship are afforded by the 
)1.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., Toc H, Wesley House, and the Homely 
jiub. All aim not merely at providing physical rest and good food at 
jasonable prices, but also at meeting the deeper longings of many 
fit intellectual and spiritual refreshment. Nor should we forget the 
w/)* Mr. S, A, Morrison is a missionary in Cairo, 
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similar services tendered to men in the desert by the Church Army | 


and the Salvation Army. 


It may be of interest to record the various types of lectures and 


discussions which are most frequent at these meetings and clubs. In 
addition to lectures on scientific, historical, and topical subjects, great 
interest is shown in talks and discussions on the spiritual basis of 


personal and communal life. Men are keen to hear about their own — 


spiritual needs and how these can be met—about witness to their fellow 


troops, about the missionary work of the Chutch, and about “ Re- i 


construction” from a Christian angle. 

Services and lectures alike open the door to personal talks on the 
things of God. While the grim experiences of battle have hardened 
some, they have shaken others out of the rut of complacency. Facin 
the reality of death, they want to understand also the reality of life. 
The generosity with which Christian homes have been thrown open 
to the troops has often been well repaid by the opportunities there 
presented to talk in a natural way of the deepest needs of life. 

To ensure that there are no gaps in the spiritual ministrations to the 
men and women in the forces, Bishop Gelsthorpe, the Assistant Bishop 
in the Diocese, launched a “* Faith and Freedom” Movement in 1941. 
Later the Movement was given a new direction under the title of “* The 
Central Christian Council.” With Bishop Gwynne as Chairman, and 
a membership consisting of senior chaplains to the forces and a few 
leadets of missionary and other organizations, the Council, which repre- 
sents many churches, has met monthly to review what is being done 
to meet the spiritual needs of the forces, and to discuss what more should 
be attempted. It has worked mainly through four committees. 

Its Committee on “ Evangelism” organized, in the summer of 1942, 
a seties of open-air services on Sunday evenings in the grounds of the 
Gezira Sporting Club, Cairo, and is now co-operating with the Y.M.C.A. 
in evangelistic work in the Y centre at Gresham House. Its Committee 
on “Propaganda” has produced and circulated a large number of 
booklets for the troops, has stimulated the sale of Christian books 
imported from abroad, and has secured the insertion of numerous 
religious articles in the newspapers and magazines read by membets 


of the forces. Its Committee on “ Moral Problems” secured one great | 


victory in the confiscation of thousands of copies of indecent magazines. 

Its fourth Committee on “ Reconstruction and Re-union” has 
launched a series of projects. Outline discussions for study groups 
on the subject of “ Reconstruction ” from the Christian point of view 


wete drawn up at the request of the Council, and then circulated by 
the Deputy Chaplain-General to all chaplains in the area. He asked ” 


them to form study groups in their stations, and to submit a report 
within three months. Lectures for chaplains on the same subject wete 
given in various centres. In order that chaplains and their friends 


might have an opportunity of learning more about the Oriental Churches _ 
in Egypt, a series of lectures was given, at each of which a leader of — 
one of the Oriental Churches spoke on its characteristics in worship © 
and doctrine, and its present-day problems. ‘The meeting was then 
thrown open for questions and comments. And, finally, a study circle | 
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on “ Re-union” has been formed from chaplains and a few civilians 
tepresenting unofficially the Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, 
“Reformed, and Free Churches, with the purpose of studying together 
he causes of division and the possibilities of Re-union. 

The subject of “‘ The Responsibility of the Church for International 
Order” has engaged the best thought of leaders. of the Church in 
Egypt almost from the time wat broke out. At the request of the 
‘Study Department of the Universal Christian Council for Life and 
_ Work, a group was formed in Cairo in May, 1940, simular to the groups 
‘Set up in Great Britain, America, and other countries for the express 
“purpose of focusing the mind of the Church on, this question, The 
Cairo group included Americans, British, French, Armenians, Egyptians, 
“and Syrians, who were members of the Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
“Reformed, and Free Churches. It continued its meetings for nearly 
two years. From it there was formed, in 1941, another group, which . 
for two winters has organized a series of public lectures in Cairo, in 
English and French, on “ Christianity and World Order.” Co-operating 
/in this series are members of the Armenian Orthodox, Coptic Orthodox, 
*Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Anglican, and Free Churches. Quite 
‘apart from the intrinsic value of the lectures and the discussions, the 
experiment has been well worth while for the opportunity it has provided 
fot co-operation between members of many different churches. 
| To ensure that the chaplains to the forces are fully alive to and 
‘equipped for the unique opportunities presented by the present situation, 
\the Deputy Chaplain-General, the Rev. A. J. Wilcox, C.B.E., has organized 
‘special meetings, retreats, and quiet days for them, and at his invitation 
sthe Bishop of Ripon was commissioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
10 pay 2 five months’ visit during the winter of 1942-3 to the Middle Hast. 
{To the profound regret of all, the Bishop has been prevented by iliness 
{tom carrying out more than a fraction of his original programme. 

) Proof of the spiritual work of the chaplains may be seen in the large. 
ae of services of confirmation which has taken place in this area. 


vast year the Bishop of Uganda spent some months in the Egypt atea 

pecially for confirmations among the troops from East Africa. Arrange- 
‘nents have also been made for the training of possible ordinands amongst 
he forces. Courses of lectures have been prepared (adapted to the needs 
#£ each individual), a library of books collected, and a series of devotional 
Ssttets circulated. Of all that the chaplains have done in the way of visit- 
| 1g hospitals, ministering to the material and spiritual needs of the men, 
ood rendering every possible service to them, others are better qualified 
a) speak than the writer of this atticle. : Nor should we forget the unspar- 
ig service rendered by civilian chaplains to the troops in their district. 
/ The ptesence in Egypt of men from so many different parts of the 
Jorld has also provided a unique opportunity for introducing them at 
“tst hand to the missionary work of the Church. Thousands have 
Nisited the C.M.S. Hospital at Old Cairo, and have been impressed by 
‘lie efficiency and devotion of its staff. Many have expressed their 
\spteciation of the spirit of quiet reverence which marks the neigh- 
i: Suring Church of Jesus, the Light of the World, erected in memory 
‘? Canon Gairdner. The pastor of this Church, the Rev. Adeeb 


nstintingly of his spare time to act as guide to visi 
the Church, and the famous Coptic Churches of O! 5 
-_During the crisis of June, 1942, some British troops wer 
in the Menouf area. The local Egyptian Anglican Church set it 
to provide hospitality and entertainment for them. Many were iny 
to meals in Egyptian homes, and thus came to understand 
life of the country folk. It was a revelation to them to see bot 
was being done and what remains to be done. Services in Engli 
held by the resident British missionary for their convenience. 
the officers with whom the missionaries made friends was the son of L 
Halifax, who was later killed inaction. He madea profound impress 
on the Egyptians he met by his sterling character and Christian ex 
Another popular centre for the troops is Assiut, where the Am 
- United Presbyterian Mission is rendering yeoman service to the 
- tian population through schools, a hospital, an orphanage, and a 
for rural reconstruction. Visitors to Luxor often drop in at the Ameri 
Mission centre there. Many also visit the magnificent schools of 1 
- C.M.J. in Cairo, and attend the services at Emmanuel Church. Oth 
are attracted to the Nile Mission Press. These are not, however, 
only means by which the missionary activity of the Church is brou 
home to the troops. Missionary clergy are invited to tell the stot 
their work in the civilian churches or at parade services. One M 
Zealand chaplain has specialized in taking 16m. films of mission 
institutions in Egypt and the Northern Sudan, and in showing 1 
to the forces. Army chaplains also gladly accept invitations to p 
_ by interpretation, to the congregations of the Egyptian Anglican Ch: 
One of the most popular of these chaplains is the Rev. Daniel 
the pastor of The Church of the Holy Trinity, Lahore, India. W 
_ these chaplains return to their home countries they will be able to sp 
from first hand knowledge of the missionary work of the C.M.S. 
- of the development of the Episcopal Church in Egypt. 
__ Amongst the troops in Egypt are several Indian Christians. — 
_ have been welcomed by the Egyptian Church, and many have 
_ Egyptian families in their homes. Some of them are converts 
Islam, and these have been invited to meet converts from Mau 
as well as Egyptian converts from Islam. ‘There was a barrier o 
guage, but their common Faith enabled them to surmount this 
by handshakes and gestures of Christian love. 
_ The interest taken by the forces in missions is reflected in the 
increase in the collections given to the (Egypt) Diocesan Missiona 
Association. Last year these exceeded a total of £E1,000. ‘The Depu 
 Chaplain-General has also generously assisted missions by gifts ff 
the funds of the Church of England Institute. ve 
In short, I believe it would be no exaggeration to say that 
sojourn in Egypt has brought to many a deeper personal Chr 
ok? experience, it has opened their eyes to the missionary outreach of # 
zs Church, it has given them a dynamic conception of Christian fello 
ship, and it has driven home the urgency of closer understan 
_ between the separated members of the Universal Church. 
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A STAFF COLLEGE 


By WALTER FRANCE* 


‘ HE life of the world-wide Anglican Church is of no great age 
. : when measured by the history of Christendom, and it is yet 
too early to assert that the future will bring no great changes 

_ in the outlook or policy. Two hundred and fifty years are, however, 
enough to show in retrospect certain paths which have been so steadily 
directed and so firmly trodden as to give assurance of the Church’s 

_ confidence that they lead to a desirable goal; and of these the most 
direct is the road leading to national churches organized in ecclesiastical 

Provinces, each complete in itself, autonomous and independent. 

' The idea of National Churches would seem to be both ancient and 
_ modern in Church History. The Pauline and early patristic writings 
make it reasonably clear that this was the accepted structure in primi- 
tive times. Then, when the Church conquered the great Roman Empire 
‘she in turn became absorbed in the imperial conception of hegemony 
—the immensa pacis Romane majestas—that is to say, reasonable local 
autonomy, but always subject to suzerainty from the centre. 

This was unquestionably splendid in theory but depended in practice 
~ on the permanence of the Empire, and the cleavage of the Empire inte 
- East and West quickly reproduced itself in the Church. There followed 
in the West, after the collapse of the Empire and all the turbulence that 
ensued, the dream of the Holy Roman Empire, born of and fostered 
_ by the Crusades. It was magnificent in audacious idealism, but fore- 
_doomed to failure just because Christendom was no more ready then 
‘than it is to-day for an allegiance to take precedence over national 
loyalties. And so, coming down to out own era, there reappears the 
idea of National Churches. 

At its best the idea is lofty, for it sees in the Church throughout 
the world the grandeur of the apocalyptic vision of the worship of 
every nation and kindred and tongue. It is to be an orchestra rather: 
- than a unison, with all the greater richness which harmony enjoys over 
unison. Each Church is to have its own rites and ceremonies and 
otganization, but all are to be one in obedience to Catholic truth and 
heritage, and are to be in communion and at peace each with the other. 
i Now it is already becoming apparent that there are two inherent 
| difficulties which may soon become very real dangers in this system. 
First, while a Province owes obedience to Catholic truth and heri- 
§ tage, it is subject to no court of appeal or final authority whose rulings 
it is bound to accept as to what is Catholic and what is heretical. 
There is no Vatican: there are no cecumenical councils whose decisions 
} ate binding. ; 
| Secondly, there are no safeguards against the sterility and decay 
{) which must inevitably follow if a Church in any one Province finds 
+ itself cut off ftom the life of the others. The history of the great 
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Russian Church or of the little Ethiopian or Coptic Churches is suffi 
cient illustration of the truth that if a Church is denied what may be | 


metaphorically called exogamy, the consequences to itself will be the 
same as they are in the biological world. 


The teality of these dangers has heretofore not been notably apparent — 


in the Anglican Communion because the extension of our Communion 


into oversea provinces has, for the greater part, been co-terminous — 


with Empire, and the Church in the Provinces of Canada, Australia, 


New Zealand, South Africa, and the United States, not only look with 


bonds of deep affection to Canterbury, but they share a common lan- 
guage, a common. literature, common ideals; so that they can and do 


readily “marry” outside themselves. This is true also, in 2 large 


measure, of India. Or rather, it may be more accurate to say it was 
true until comparatively recent times. 

But as soon as one passes outside the Empire the reality of the 
dangets become most startlingly apparent. Let us, for a moment, 
consider Japan. There, this present war has but accelerated a process 
of progress towards complete autonomy which had always been thought 
of as a desirable goal. But let us suppose that Japan, whether in victory 
ot in the bitterness of defeat, is cut off from living intercourse with 
the Christian world without; what will happen? It needs no seer to 
forecast that the declension would be first staticism, then sterility, then 
a backward-looking superstition, and finally absorption into a curious 
atnaleam of Buddhism, Confucianism, and Christian ethics without 
Christian creed. 

This is an extreme example. But it differs only in degree and not 
in kind from a danger which most certainly confronts the Church in 
China, Corea, India, Madagascar. 

We in England still think in terms of missionaries and missions with 


the tacit assumption that those sent from home should and do assute 


loyalty to the Catholic Faith ; and this outlook, together with the fact 
that at present the Episcopate is largely, though not exclusively, English, 
tends to hide from us the extent of the progress already made, But 
already the indigenous clergy far outnumber the missionary; and, 
quite apart from any impetus given by the war, it is quite certain that 


the coming era will see the number of indigenous bishops in a large 


majority over the English. It is a perplexing outlook. Is it, for 
example, realized, and also eagerly desired, by the most far-seeing of 
our prophets, that within, say, the next 100 or 200 years the English 
bishops may be outnumbered by the Oriental and Aftican at a Lambeth 
Conference ? 

And if so, will our Church in England gladly accept the fatherly 
counsel of such a body ? 


Now, here, may I pause, tettace my steps, and return to consider 
the theory of a world-wide structure by Provinces. The practice of it | 
all is so clear in our history that it leaves us with no sort of doubt that — 
it is an expression of a vety definite and sustained policy whose tight- 
ness no one ever questions, Indeed, in all my reading of missionary © 
history I cannot recall any point at which the theory of Provincial | 
structure was ever even examined critically. It seems to be taken as _ 


every : pattern. Fi 


op- M in India, Broughton in Australi 
in South Africa, Selwyn in New Zealand—x< 


n teas. ‘Their visions and plans begin to take 
d what follows is almost scriptural; fitst the blade, then th 
the full corn, First, the Mission; then the Diocese; then the 
ince. The Province is to have its Metropolitan, its Episcopal Synod, 
-rovincial Synod or General Council, its Diocesan Synods. There 
© be an indigenous clergy reasonably well trained in elementary 
ology, pastoralia, and the devotional life; and, last step of all, 
independence of financial aid from without. That is the structure, and 
is more than a theory or paper plan; it is a rapidly-growing erection. 
3 One thing only is lacking. It is a house without a well, for it 
no provision which assures access to those deep wells of Catholic 
snowledge, heritage, and experience, without which the inmates mus 
most assuredly die of spiritual and intellectual thirst. Bebo 
__ Indeed, the poverty of knowledge amongst the large numbers of 
iental and African clergy, and @ fortiori of the laity—yes, indeed, — 
excluding some of the English clergy in the remoter parts of the 
ish Dominions—is only realized when one contrasts theit meagte 
library of a dozen or two books—mostly translations, and beyond whic 
ithey have little or no access to knowledge—with the zwmense resources 


+ 


0 which we have access. eagle 
_ Now it seems to me to be obvious that, unless provision is made 
ickly before it is too late to make good this deficiency, then we may 
ve in no far distant future Churches in Japan, Corea, China, Mada- 
cat, perhaps India, autonomous Provinces with their own bishops _ 
nd priests, gravely limited in access to knowledge and therefore certain 
be compressed into a narrow groove of traditionalism. as 

‘The danget, the weakness in the present system, and the need o 
corrective are well recognized, and are expressed in the often-heard 
mment: ‘‘ They are not yet able to stand alone.” The standards — 
coutage, humility, and tenacity are high; but, as one bishop has. 
it: “ Their weakness is lack of pastoral confidence, because they 
they lack knowledge,” te 

| If this poverty of equipment is, then, true of the hundreds of poor, 
ften ill-educated, but devoted clergy throughout the world, a fortiori 
, is true of those amongst them who may be called to be their leaders 


do not think it is possible to over-emphasize or exaggerate this, 
in vision, one looks ahead, There are, I recognize, those (and they 
not few in number) who suspect vision as being the figment of 
isionary ; but it needs small knowledge to recognize the immense 
erence between the prodigious learning and knowledge which is — 
able to Church authorities at home, and the paucity of knowledge, — 
ooks, or scholarship available in lands overseas. And equally, — 


eeds but small imagination to see the defect in a structure which, 


striving after autonomous Provinces, makes no provision for 
wledge within the many independent Provinces, Sue 


fact—and this is the core of the whole matter—it has always been _ 


implicit in the system whereby the daughter churches draw their 
and leading clergy from without, that those same bishops and cle 
will bring with them the necessary gifts of knowledge and learning. _ 


_ function is to give ordinands the necessary foundations in scie 
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But when a daughter sets up house on her own, she does not expe 
her mother to provide her indefinitely with a trained domestic st 
She must learn to train her own. 

* * * * = 

If what I have said so far has commended sympathetic attenti 

though not, perhaps, agreement—then we have reached the quest. 
Quis, tunc, docentes ipsos docebit ? . 

And first of all it is possible to answer at once: ‘ Not the Head 

of Theological Colleges.”? First, because it is not their function. Thei 


theology ; in love of and some understanding of the Bible; in pastos 
alia; and in their personal discipline and devotion. And secondly, 
because if it is to be the function of principals of theological colle 
to be experts in all the multitude of problems that confront the archi- 
tects of Church life, then there are certainly not enough qualified me 
to go round. And if there were qualified men they would not ha 
time to be both Heads of colleges and specialists in all the many subject 
that require expert knowledge. 4 
Has, therefore, the time come when the world-wide Anglican Church || 
should equip itself with what has been called a staff college which 
would have, as I see it, a threefold function ? ae 
First, it would be a storehouse of knowledge—in time, a storehouse 
of knowledge on all and every subject connected with the nature 
growth, and well-being of the Church. May I pause here to illustrat 
this aspect of it with facts drawn from my own knowledge? 
diocese overseas asked to be informed of the history, the practic 
other dioceses, the practice in the Roman Church, and the doctrine 
the dismissal of catechumens. The practice is a matter of fact, and that 
was easily answered. The doctrine of it is much more obscure, and } 
inquiry of so profound a scholar as the late Bishop Frere only produced | 
theanswer: “I donot know; anyhow it is a dead subject.” But ind 
it is a very much alive subject overseas. Or again, the mention of 
word marriage is enough to have evety missionary sitting expectant 
on the edge of his chair ready to leap into the fray. It is so difficu 
that some of the younger churches have deliberately postponed draftit 
tules about marriage in their canon laws. But consider only one aspec 
of it—a very small one—the prohibited degrees. The learning of the 
clergy of the Church of England is said to be stupor mundi; but I won 
how many of them could write even a short essay on this most diffi 
subject, or would feel able to advise a Province of Utopia about 
Church’s tables of prohibited degrees when, in the civil area in w 
Utopia lies, marriages are allowed or forbidden that ate forbidden | 
allowed in the Church of England. 
_ Or again, a bishop sent home a problem of moral theology—at o 
simple and very, very difficult. In was important that the answeti) 
should be right, not only for the case in question, but because it wou di} 
form a precedent in the Diocese. The theological faculties of O ) 


e both said they could not answer; and it took months — 
of inquiry before a learned canonist and a learned moral theologian — 
were found who could show the bishop the application of academic — 
theology to his problem in hand. . oo 
_ Again, a church ovetseas proposed to build up an encyclopedia of _ 
theological terms, for it will readily be appreciated that history is re- _ 
eating itself, and it is being found that African and Oriental languages _ 
© not possess words which exactly express theological ideas. Redemp- — 
ion cannot be translated into a language that does not know slavery. _ 
ustice means, I believe, in Latin, “ Let the right stand.” And soa — 
man may cry out, “I demand justice.”” But the Japanese word for it 
means “ Public peace”; and the victim of injustice cannot cry to God _ 
man, “Grant me public peace.” Either new words must be imported 
or old words must be filled with a new meaning, as in the English word 
‘wotship.” Well, the encyclopedia never came to life just because 
men could not be found to define the theological context of words. 
One of the first words to be tackled was “ freedom ”—what is freedom? __ 
_ Now examples of this sort of problem can readily be multiplied 
indefinitely, touching on every aspect of church life—history, canon — 
law, moral theology, liturgiology, finance, music, drama, organization — 
‘of atishes, archdeaconry or diocese, how to appoint the parish priest, 
' ead many others. 
_ The first function of the Staff College would, as I see it, be the 
| building up of a storehouse of knowledge to which all Provinces could | 
ern fot information about approach to the many problems which | 
‘confront them; its staff would also, in time, be competent to give 
what I may perhaps call counsel’s opinion. It would be learned; but 
‘it would be opinion—well supported no doubt by evidence, but not 
shaving Vatican authority. : 
_ This at once raises a very real perplexity felt by all those (and they 
,ate many) who wish to see such a college founded, And this is perhaps 
*the place to examine it, as it bears directly on reception of oversea students 
twhich is the second function of the College—namely, churchmanship. 
* This must be faced fearlessly, as it is an unrelieved bewilderment 
“to those who have touch with the Anglican Church throughout the 
(world that our Chutch speaks with two voices, or more, which do not 
aarmonize, about things which are fundamental. It would seem, there- 
ore, to be wise and necessary that the College should be frankly and 
ully inclusive ab initio. And, this, not with the inclusiveness of a central 
yosition, We are fellow members of one communion, and the Staff 
i Zollege should be a centre of knowledge wherein or wherefrom the 
4mne can learn about the other. a 
* I tread on sacred ground, touching the deepest convictions of the 
Saaman heart; but this difficulty of diversity within the Church of 
“ingland must be faced fearlessly. With our lips we pay homage to 
ibe idea of inclusiveness and harmony in diversity ; but, for example, 
+11 so holy a subject as the doctrine of the Eucharist, does each side know 
‘that the other teaches, and why? Many of us think we know, only 
> meet from time to time with an experience which is a sharp corrective 


o}> such self-confidence. 


Dioceses which have a strong uniform Evangelical traditio 


We in England have so far adjusted the relations of party 
‘that we have a modus vivendi, But the position overseas is far 


by side with those which have an equally strong uniform Cathol a 
tion. Some day, and that at no far distant date, this perplexity a 
be faced, and faced in the deepest humility. Now I do not for 
moment suggest that those who belong to this or that school of thoug 
do so because they are born in it; but I do suggest that as they a: 
fellow members of one Church they should know far more about. 
- other’s worship and teaching than they do. And therefore I find m 
amongst those who hold that the Staff College and its corporate 
- should show forth all aspects of our church life. : eS 
And this Jeads to the second function. It is to be a place where 
picked young clergy shall come from all lands—I emphasize the wor 
all, for the English-speaking Provinces are included—to undertak 
_ specialized study under the guidance and tuition of the resident s 
ot of visiting staff. ; d 
This aspect of the College’s life and work is perhaps central to th 
whole idea, and has led to it being whimsically called a theologica 
college for future bishops and therefore for “ consecrands.” Well 
this does at least emphasize that it is to be a school of scholars a 
potential leaders ; and it is, quite definitely, not to be a superior th 
logical college for giving a more thorough training for the mg 
promising ordinands. It is to be a school of clergy; and all stude 
would be primarily occupied with directed study—according to thei 
- needs—in one or more special subjects, The Bible, including the 
technique of translation and commentary, so that he can write comm n= 
taries in his own language; Canon Law, here is an immense sub | 
in which the student must be shown the very matrix of it all; Litu 
ology, which will be far more than the history of liturgies, but will 
down to the roots of the capture of human emotion for consecra 
in worship; Church History, Moral Theology, Drama, Music. 
Time does not allow of elaborating the detail of all this; so may 
just put it like this? Let the imagination alight for a moment on @ 
subject or azy object that touches our priestly life at home—from whe: 
to buy a parish register or whete to order a religious newspaper, wu 
to finding a scholar who can tell us the meaning of Whitehe 
“Process and Reality ”—and we find that we know at once how to 
about it. Then imagine ourselves transported to the Diocese, she 
say, of Dornakal, with its great mass movements and its humble, devote 
Indian clergy. They have none of these things. Many of them cann 
read English. ‘Those who can read cannot afford books, and so they a 
limited to the small local resources and perhaps to the Church Times ot the 
Church of England Newspaper, sent out by some faithful friend in England. | 
Yes, there is love, faith, humble devotion to duty; but knowled | 
is lacking. They must then have their own leaders who can teach 2 
who, having been given access to the wells of knowledge, can write 
and so begin that great service of interpreting the rich Catholic heritage | 
to their own people, and not in translations but in their own words. 
This leads on to the third function of the College, namely, that th 


may come to know each other; and to know the life and ways of thei: 
evetal Provinces and so may, learning one from the other, go back 
inspired and in the glow of wonder at the range of a Catholic Church, - 
For indeed each has much to learn and much to teach. We in England | 
now something about the Church in all lands. The Anglican clergy 
other lands know a little—very little—about the Church in England 
ut they know nothing about the Church in other lands, and in that 
ynorance they are poor indeed. ie 
_ Time does not allow of more detail, so may I close with a few un- 


related sentences ? Bey 
The College need not be limited to Anglicans, but could welcome — 
others in communion with Canterbury. I have reason to believe that 
the Holy Orthodox Church would, in glad eagerness, send men both 
teach and to learn. a 
It is implicit that England pays; and students come as our guests. 
eretofore we have sent hundreds of missionaries and millions of 
oney. Now we will receive them as guests. ee 
_ America (whose scholarship is so little known here) should be 
invited to share in cost and in staff. There are many possibilities and — 
Services. Out of term time, special short summer courses might be 
offered for clergy and laity here at home, e.g. on Re-union. I say 
nothing about personal views about South India, but there are men _ 
yin responsible places in England who I should like to think had sat — 
the feet of learning and knowledge; about South India, that know- 
bledge would include reading the scheme, and perhaps listening to an 
Indian priest. 
_ The cost of it all? Ido not know. Ido know that an English College _ 
of, say, thirty men costs perhaps £5,000 a year. But we need a bigger 
\staff, and there are steamer fares to pay. Say £12,000 a yeat—1z per cent. 
of the amount that the Anglican Church gives annually for oversea — 
missions. I think that, holding the office I do, I am hardly likely airily 
dismiss costs as of little importance. Fs ; 
But I do not doubt that if it is thought this thing is to be a part of | 
ut service in the coming era, then four of the English major societies — 
0-operating with America would have little difficulty in finding £12,000 _ 
a year. tae 
Ve * * * * * 
4 I have given the barest outline of the idea. I have catefully avoided : 
ti tying to adorn it with the clothing of polished prose; and in the ~ 
woidance I have, quite deliberately, perhaps mildly provocatively, 
ited attention to the difficulties, of which I am fully aware. Dh 
ay I, then, in the last paragraphs attempt a few more finished — 
ntences by drawing two pictures? Let us first dwell for a moment 
‘jn the inner life of the English country parish priest, for he is in the 
e\itge majority. He is poor now in this world’s goods, He is often — 
a piritually most lonely ; for so many of his parish, while they welcome ~ 
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: him as a friend, are indifferent to the holy things that occupy hi 
The things that he cares so deeply about are not the things that occ 
their minds. Sometimes he is introspective; he sees the absenc 
response to his proffered ministry to spring from his own unwo: 
He has moments when he doubts the omnipotence of God. Yes, | 
these hidden things of the heart we know. But he is, even so, fi 
indeed in contrast to others. He has his age-old chutch hallowed 
centuries of tradition, and he can at least guess, as he lets his mind tr 
back, at the countless souls who in the long years have found p 
or hope, or forgiveness or resolve, within its walls. His people 
naughty. Some of his lads and lasses know no sacredness in sex. . 
and there he meets evil. But he knows nothing of the awful gloo: 
sustained and malignant foul wickedness. He can recall those mem 
able years at University and theological college; and above all 
he has that unique wonder, the privacy of his study. No one else 
the world enjoys such privacy except a few rich men. And in 
study he has his books. There is hardly a limit to the range of 
world’s greatest thought that he can draw on. If, perchance, he 
that richest of all men—one who has learnt to dig in the garde: 
tayer—then indeed he is happy, for there is no language or litera 
in the whole world so rich in books on the prayer of all the ag 
the English language. am 
Then consider his fellow Anglican priest in Africa or the East. | 
is far poorer. He knows no privacy and never will know it. He 
no lovely church. His books are few indeed. His people are child; 
in the Faith, unbuoyed by tradition; they lapse and fall grievou 
into sins. Paganism with all its insidious appeal of /aissex faire is j 
over his shoulder, and often he looks round uneasily ; or his life i 
in the midst of flaming, riotous, unashamed, and stifling wickedn 
This is the setting in which he signs his people with the sign o 
cross in token that they shall not be ashamed to fight manfully ag 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. And 4e knows the grimness o} the 
watfare to which they are committed. Ss 
Is it therefore merely visionary or is it vision to suggest that picked 
men amongst them shall be taken apart for a while, taken right out 
of it all, to a new wonder of worship and knowledge, in which wonder | 
they can go back to inspire others, to begin the laying up the riches of § 
books for others to read, and to lead and guide in a way that the foreign } 
missionary will never quite achieve ? Bi 
* * * * * 
Worship and knowledge—they must go hand in hand; now 
one, now that one leading the way and calling the other to fresh deli 
and discoveries. But the heart of it all must be the chapel. There 
meditation and under quiet instruction they will lengthen the cot 
and strengthen the stakes; but in Eucharist together—and surely e2 
will celebrate in his turn in his own tongue—will they see the v 
drawn aside and beyond it the throb of the worship, by every nati 
and kindred and people and tongue, of Him who has made (by | 
one oblation of Himself once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient | 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world. — 
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WOULD fitst remind you of the inevitable interrelation of the 
economic, social, and political spheres, These might well be 
_™= summed up as meaning development. <aet 
It has been said that the goal which the British Government has 
set before it is to secure: 2 eee 
(1) _ The improvement of the health and living conditions of the 
eople. : ; 
Pay. fe topevenatt of their well-being in the economic sphere, 
(3) The development of political institutions and political power 
until the day arrives when the people can become effectively 
os self-governing. a 
_ The means by which this goal is to be achieved are largely educa- 
| tional in the widest sense. The interdependence between economic 
development and the development of the people is summarized in a 
sentence of Hancock’s Argument of Empire, where he says: “ Among 
pee undeveloped resources of Africa must be included not only the © 
+ material wealth of forest and field and mine, but the physical and mental — 
« well-being of the African peoples. A rapidly increasing population of 
healthy and intelligent producers would top the list of Aftica’s productive — 
resources.” e 
t The early economic development of Africa consisted in the growth 
| of the slave trade as a gteat export trade. The methods of the slave — 
‘trade were altogether evil, but it is relevant that Hancock observest — 
that if palm oii and cocoa and cotton were really produced under con- 
‘ditions as miserable as those of the slave ships, there would not be any — 
ubstantial difference between the slave trade and the so-called legiti- 
‘mate trade which took its place. That is not to be taken either asa 
= defence of the slave trade or a criticism of modern methods of ex- 
) ploitation, but is really only a reminder that the slave trade did establish — 
¢ an economic relation between the African and the European. Its con- 
+= demnation from the economic point of view is not that slavery is an 
» altogether evil institution, but that the trade was unsound economically 
+ because trade in the long run is only economically successful if it benefits 
‘both participants in the trade. is : | 
fl. When the slave trade was abandoned by the British the importance 
_* Mr, HLS. Scott, was formerly Director of Education in the Transvaal and 
in Kenya. 
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by establishing trading relations with the interior and to deve 


_. of the churches on this subject during the last hundred years. Buxto: 
_ challenge of the Bible and the Spade emphasized the need to furt 
economic development alongside of moral and civic progress; bu 
during the hundred years, while the duty to advance along the wh 
front has indeed been recognized, there has been a curious hesita 
in effecting that united advance. 
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- itself undertake economic development. The plan on which the e 


society which was—with the assistance of the Government—to organize 


of civilized life.” 
This was also the underlying idea in the minds of the great evangelic 
reformers who secured colonial emancipation twenty-five years late 
when Buxton called for civilization by the Bible and the Spade togethe: 
It was one of the major tragedies of the first half of the ninetee: 
century that the expedition of 1840-41, intended to open up West Afi 


evangelization and education, ended in disaster, and so kept back nc 
only educational but economic development. Be 

It is necessary to pursue a little further this question of the relation — 
between economic development and education with special referenc 
to the work of the churches. We must get a clear idea of the attitud 


There was no question of the Church Missionary Society’s enthusiasm, 
but Buxton’s plan was not that the Church Missionary Society shou 


pedition of 1840-41 was formed depended on the creation of a separate 


the expedition. Thus at the outset there was a separation between 
evangelization (the work of the Church Missionary Society) and the 
economic development of Africa (the function of the Civilization Society 
It is true that they used to work together, but they were distinct an 
separate. . 

One can hazard a guess at the reason for this. It may have been 
due to the essential conservatism of the sincere evangelicals who believed — 
wholeheartedly in the Bible and in the power of nothing else. They 
did not really want to support any scheme but schemes for the prop 
gation of the Gospel. ‘That idea, that fear, has persisted even down 
to the present day in some quarters. But there has been a great change — 
of view well exemplified in the CM.S. Newsletter of July, 1943, in 
which a very different spirit prevails. Here is one sentence: ‘ Physical 
and mental well-being are two of the normal aids to a strong spiritu 
life. For the African this means better agriculture, What John But 
once told the House of Commons is equally relevant to the Aftican 
“Man cannot live by bread alone, but equally certainly he can’t li 
without it.” fe 

Livingstone, at any rate, saw clearly the relation between economic | 
development and evangelization when he expressed his belief with he 


pen paths Christianity and commerce.” But this attitu 
> part of missions may be illustrated by examples from the history — 
f these hundred years. Mix fies. pase CST ye 
_ _ The great Basel Mission, which gained special credit for its intro. 
duction of industrial training, organized its industrial work quit 
eparately from its evangelistic work and kept its accounts quite distinct. 
The case of Nyasaland is worth comparing. Here the early Scottish — 
‘missionaries implored their Home Committee to supply them with 
tticles of trade, such as cloth.and spades, in order that they might help» 
_ the Africans to improve their condition of life; and the result was the 
Organization of the African Lakes Corporation quite separate from 
the Mission though working with it and giving it manful help. 
_ Similarly at the beginning of this century the introduction of cotton 
into Uganda was really the work of the Church Missionary Society, 
but its development was at once handed over to a commercial company. 
_ Thus it seems that the churches spoke as it were with an uncertain 
voice. It is probable that in the early days the governments were also” 
uncertain in their attitude, but even in the early days there were signs — 
that those responsible for educational policy were not oblivious to 
economic needs, That was exemplified in the Privy Council memor- 
fe : : a 
-andum of 1847 which contained ptoposals for the education of the 
* Coloured peoples ” of the British Empire, and included both religious. 
instruction and instruction in such matters as health and agriculture. | 
It was exemplified also in the efforts of the Governor of Jamaica to. 
_ introduce the teaching of agriculture to the emancipated slave peasantry 
and in the agricultural commission on the West Coast in the eighties, _ 
_ But it is significant that the efforts to introduce agricultural training 
| on the West Coast were at first directed mainly to the development of 
» exports on a large scale. The chief interest was the interest of the 
) European trader. The reciprocal advantages of an honest trade were 
) slow in securing recognition. The Governments themselves had to be 
) educated. They came gradually to recognize that the maintenance of 
law and order only solves one problem of administration by creating 
sanother, namely the provision of machinery for improving the condi- 
is of life of those to whom peace and order have been brought. 
This involved at once the need for co-operation between the Govern- 
3 ments and the missions in whose hands lay education, but here the 
attitude of the missionaries which I have described above became a> 
real difficulty. The education given was based entirely on the instruc- 
tion given in England in the last years of the nineteenth century— 
BE cevely formal in character—while the attitude of the missionary ve 
«towards economic development must have seemed a disturbing factor. 4 
© ‘The situation was thus one which did not favour full co-operation, 
‘at any rate until the pressure of economic development was fully realized. 
“That pressure was felt in many ways. It is only necessary to take one 
“example. The development of transport and communication at the 
‘beginning of this century operated in three vital ways. It provided 
“opportunity and indeed an active demand for labour to build roads 
and tailways. It demanded skilled labour to assist in their operation. 
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_ that co-operation brings the Government at once face to face with tl 


emerge the beginnings of a national consciousness. _ eee 
This rapid economic development inevitably taised the que 
whether the great European traders should control not merely th 
machinery of trade but the source of trade, that is, the land. 1T 
- comparative merits of the plantation system as against that of peas 
production are too large a question for discussion here, but it 
be observed that there is something to be said for the plantation sy: 
in that it provides quick returns whereby social services can be 1 
tapidly developed than under a system of peasant production. Be th 
as it may, the Government, particularly in West Africa, decide 1 ¢ 
peasant production as the means of development. That decision carrie 
with it the inevitable demand for the rapid development of tech 

- services, such as those of agricultural departments. But the dev 
ment of these technical services, whether they be health, agricultus 
education itself, cannot be effectively achieved unless the people 1 
selves are induced to take a hand and feel a real interest. The nee 


necessity for active co-operation with the missionary bodies who 
still responsible for the education of more than nine-tenths of the popu- — 
lation and have a knowledge of the people and often the confidence of 
the people which is not available to the Government official. ; 
Thus we are forced to conclude that the economic development an 
_ the general education of the people are dependent the one on the othe 
and they cannot be secured unless all the agencies of leadership—b 
those of Government and of missionary—unite in their efforts, anc 
the same time secure the active co-operation of the people themsel 


WILLIAM PATON 


The Archbishop of Canterbuty writes : 3 

“The sudden death of the Rev. W. Paton, D.D., removes from 
service of the Christian cause one whom we cannot hope to replat 
His knowledge of Christian missions was probably unique ; this, con 
bined with a very sound judgment and a complete absence 0 
self-concern, enabled him to win the confidence of leaders in all Chris 
communions and of the Government departments which in various 
Ways are connected with missionary enterprise. Thus he was able to 
act for us all in a number of important negotiations, as, for example 
the transmission to native churches of the funds subscribed for t 
work, which in war-time may be a difficult business. Latterly he 
added to his missionary work contacts both with the European 
with the American Churches with the same happy ‘result. He was 


wise counsellor and a devoted worker; all Churches are the poo 
for his loss, iS 


BLACK AND WHITE _ 
ee = By Wo WYNN: JONES®: 07 le 
: W"s its insistence on absolute co-operation of white and black 


and the harmonizing of eastern and western interest and 
seven aspirations, the crest of Achimota—symbolized by the black 
and white notes of an organ—has deeper implications than appear on 
the surface. The ideal is stimulating, but the putting into practice of 
its challenges is becoming increasingly complex. There is a growing 
paradox, on the one hand, of affinity between the races of the world, 
and on the other of reservations within the racial contacts ; and this 

tings into the forefront problems of first importance. 3s uae 
Rightly or wrongly it has been part of the culminating ambition 
of many Africans to complete or embellish their academic courses by 
visiting England and other capitals of the European continent. It is 
accepted generally that apart from mere academic achievement, travel 
and intercourse between people of varying backgrounds and attributes’ 
is one, if not the greatest, means of education. The African visitor 
_ to England has his eyes opened to more than scholastic adventure, His 
first jolt is often the unexpected barrier of disillusionment over social 
elationships. : 
It is possible for any foreigner to be persona grata in the most well-to- 
do circles if he can pay for it, and hotels of the more expensive type will 
find accommodation for clients of any colour. At the other end of the 
ladder he is able to find cheap lodgings in doubtful environments among _ 
the poorest and often most undesirable strata of society. The Univer- 
sities offer accommodation, and often a real welcome, to their academic _ 
circles. The dockland: haunts become a haven for black seamen and — 
) others who venture along careers of a non-professional type. Where — 
the African finds it difficult to be accommodated is in the normal family _ 
life of England. hae : : 3 
_ Whereas he has met on mission stations, in Government contacts, — 
4 and even in trade relationships, Europeans who are prepared to give — 

him friendship and encouragement in his own country, it is compara- 
» tively seldom that Europeans of that type give him the same welcome 
fy when he comes to England. I met one student who was in England © 
«for two months before he was conscious of a friendly conversation 
-with a white petson. Through natural reserve and strangeness he ~ 
‘refrained from speaking to English people, especially ladies, lest he 


‘should offend them. One day, for no apparent reason, he said “Good _ 
) morning ” to a lady who got into the same railway carriage as he did; 
‘she turned round to him and said with surprise: “Good morning— _ 
oh, I am honoured to speak to an African. I have never done so 
j-before ”—then the strain was broken. Such expressions of graciousness __ 
are all too few in the experience of black people who come to this 

ut country. Sometimes they are welcomed on missionary platforms as 
siblack brothers in the Lord who have come home to complete their 

‘| __ * The Rt, Rev. W. Wynn Jones is Assistant Bishop to the Bishop of Central 
«|Tanganyika, 
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education, and amid great acclamation they say a few words 
- for all that Britain has done for their country and for what Chr 
has meant to them. There seems, however, to be little to ceme 
_ bonds as these. eae 
Another student in chemistry arrived recently to complete his st 
_. He was the son of an African Church dignitary. After some 
of endeavouring to find lodgings near his place of studies, he at la 
booked rooms over the telephone. On arrival at the house he 
greeted by an open stare and a hurried apology, and was informed t 
‘the rooms had been taken and were not available for him. 
Now such an attitude to Africans who come to England is as a 1 
no expression of intentional disdain, but is more often than not pur 
the result of English reserve and lack of thought; but the fact remz 
that when members of coloured races arrive in this country there 
a distinct—though not always acknowledged—colour bar. It is 
easily overcome, neither is it without very real social problems, bu 
does seem that if the contacts established in the normal developm 
of African races is to be enriched and crowned by closer fellows 
- both in the Christian Church and in international relationships, so: 
_ thing must be done to meet the position. It is true that there ex 
_ an organization called W.A.S.U. (West African Students Union) whic 
is providing a home and social fellowship for Africans in this country 
Its foundation in Camden Square is a tribute to long-sighted frienc 
of West Africans, and it is providing, under the care of its Afri 
Warden, a very strong link in meeting the loneliness and exclus 
which must be felt by many who come to England for further study 
But though this and other student organizations are to some degree 
meeting the need of such people, the general reception of a black 
person in this country needs much deeper investigation. Whether this 
is to be left to the missionary societies and student bodies, or e€ 
to a branch of the Colonial Office, is a matter for future developme 
but quite apart from such approach there is room for personal 
individual service on the part of normal English families where, throug 
_ friendship and frank understanding, contribution can be made to visitin, 
Africans which will do much to stimulate the cultivation in Africa 
one of England’s most cherished possessions—the home. ae 
The working out of any schemes for closer co-operation and more — 
vital contacts bristles with difficulties, but must receive much more 
setious thought and action if the repercussions in the mind of Afric: 
visitors are not too seriously to handicap all the constructive work do: 
before their arrival here. Patronizing interest in a lonely African is 
_ fot what is wanted, but courageous and positive Christian friendship 
The opposition to intermingling of races is intense, and is not witho 
‘gtave and real causes, but if what is best in English life is to have 
effect upon those who visit this country, far greater cate must be tak 
to see that responsibility is not shelved in this direction, It is of 
_ through personal contact that traditional barriers are broken down. 
The reactions which are experienced in this country have their count 
part in more tropical areas where the white man is the visiting eleme! 
For years the chief missionary impact upon African life has been direct 
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an and his response to (a) the Christian messa 


mission field.” That this invading population should 

evelop entitely apart from indigenous life has grave dangers, and there — 
is every possibility of bitter competitions taking the place of what might 
mote advantageously become co-operating progress. If the Christian — 
Church is concerned with the soul of the African, it must also realize 
as deep a concern for the soul of the European population in Aftican 
territories. Time is now fortunately quickly passing since there prevailed 
a rather smug feeling on the part of some missionaries that their work 
as for God and Africa, while Government and other European interests _ 
wete in an entirely different category. oie 
__ It has been seen how the whole life of emerging Africa is inter-related 
and that all sections of the community are becoming increasingly inter- 
dependent. The local provision of European education has now 
become essential as it is impossible for all European children to return 
to England for their schooling. The various Governments and also 
‘ptivate enterprise have met, to some degree,’ this demand, and in | 
‘Tanganyika, the Arusha School, which is a Government Foundation 
committed to the Diocese as an agent, is a unique example of close 
co-operation in dealing with white children born in an African environ- 
ment. This environment is so often apt to produce a precociousness 
| in small children who have been more accustomed to numerous servants 
and to giving orders rather than to fend for themselves. A healthy 
home atmosphere in a co-education school has done much to solve the 
) problem. As children of missionaries, settlers, and Government 
officials, they often lived in isolated spots where they saw few, if any, 
i children of their own colour. The Arusha School has given them the 
i contact which otherwise is impossible, Just as Africans are expected 
(to learn English in order to progress in a European countty, so at — 
* Atusha the children are taught Swahili, the 4ngua franca, so that they may 
aanderstand intelligently those with whom they live, and whose work _ 
so many of them will ultimately direct. This all leads to the necessity _ 
of stimulating in European thought an understanding interest in African 

life which will produce a much more harmonious relationship than 

2 absolute isolation in a foreign country. Such an understanding, whether _ 


Vin England or in Africa, does not imply either familiarity or a loss of _ 
i valuable social tradition, but it will do much towards meeting the | 
inevitable contretemps which arise when a variety of nationalities exists 
i 1 one area. ee: 
1 The war has done mote than anything else to bring about the entire 
apheaval of normal life both in Europe and in Africa. More coloured 
“eople have been seen in the streets of England than ever before, more 
»)Zuropeans have appeared in remote places in Africa than was ever — 
“irisualized in the past. The African has seen war in all its enormity. 
“Many of his confidences have been utterly crushed, as he has been 
l\lisillusioned. Much of his admiration has been stimulated as he has 
seen given a share in war activity. Thousands of Africans are taking 
‘art in the defence of the Allied Nations; some are drivers, others are 
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-signallers or trained technicians. Whether as regular soldiers, 
members of a labour group, or as producets of raw materials a 
Africans are right in the war with us. They have seen the white r 
as they have never seen him before as they have been transhipped t 
Ceylon or Madagascar. These inter-relationships must have lasting 
effects on our contacts for the future. The solution of the implicatic 
of an Atlantic Charter or other world ideal will never come mere 
_ the super-imposition of some system of government or of social relation 
ships from without. The true development of Africa and of Engian 
must be a spiritual one. The Christian Church provides in the fellow- — 
ship of Christ for a solution of the intensely difficult problems ahead 
only as individuals look upon both black and white responsibilities as 
- personal issues, and this will call for the greatest courage, for conventions — 
die hard. It will need commonsense and restraint too, for without 
these factors much irremediable harm has been done. If a normal bi 
constant attitude of friendship and co-operation can be stimulated anc 
- practised towards Africans who come to England, much will have be 
- achieved. It is as important that men and women of the highest — 
-missionaty calibre be found to deal with the problem over here as it is" 
to staff with adequacy posts of contact abroad. If given an opportunity, — 
ot shown the need, there are retired Government servants, youth leaders, _ 

_ social workers, and others from normal English walks of life who could, 
and I believe would, throw weight into the tasks which this issue involves. — 

Similarly in Africa a closer co-operation, apart from official an 
mission contacts, would stimulate a great trust and confidence. It h 
been tried out in the Northern and Central Provinces of Tanganyi 
_ where young men’s clubs have been founded in which European a: 
_ African joint effort and control have proved a success. An outstanding 

example is at Jackson House at Arusha where, in a building left by an — 
African for the purpose, a wholesome centre has been established to 
provide for the growing needs of travellers and others domiciled aw: 
from their homes. Here Africans predominate in the management, 
but Europeans give background and stability to what is a comparatively 
new venture. Apart from the amenities of a club house where there is 
a library, recreation room, and a chapel, there are dormitories whete — 
nearly a thousand Africans found lodging last year. With the inter- 
change of interest and movement caused by the rapidly developing — 
trend towards progress and change, there is more than ever a demand 
for effective liaison work in this period of transition, = 
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AFRICAN EDUCATION SHOULD BE CHRISTIAN a 

At the 32nd Annual Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, held in London, the importance of Africa as a centre 
of strategy in peace as well as war was emphasized by the Rev. H. M. 
Grace, at one time engaged in mission work in Uganda. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, Sir Donald Cameron said that he was convinced — 


that all education in Africa should be in a Christian setting, and that 


Oi 


this was not incompatible with Native administrations assuming educa- 


tional responsibilities in their districts. Sir Donald was Governor of 
Tanganyika from 1924 to 1931, Lg 
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I. THE GOSPEL AND THE WORLD WITHOUT tess 


By F. C. SYNGE* 


_ASK you to consider Mark iv, 1-20, the very familiar parable 
_ of The Sower. Save for the quotation from Isaiah vi, 9, it is 
all quite straightforward, but this interlude is difficult. Com- 
mentators are apt to dismiss it as a mistaken note by an editor. But 
the difficult parts of the Scriptures are not there as obstacles to be 
evaded. They present a difficult truth; they insist that the Gospel — 
ontains hard, nobbly, obdurate doctrines. Very often, moreover, the 
rovide just the vital clue to the understanding of the Gospel. 
_ We cannot get rid of them by labelling them editorial because, © 
editorial or not, they form part of the Scriptures, and the editors’ notes, — 
s well as the writings they edited, present the Gospel. Moreover, this 
particular quotation is firmly embedded in the early tradition, Mark 
uotes it here, Matthew and Luke take it from him, although, as we 
ow, they felt at liberty to alter or omit Marcan material. We find — 
-in Fobn xii, 40, and in Acts xxviii, 26 in the mouth of St. Paul, If it — 
not part of the Gospel, it is certainly something which the preacher 
of the Gospel must bear in mind. a 
~The word zapaBonr} was used by the Septuagint of proverbs, e.g. — 
1 Samuel x, 12, “ Therefore it became a proverb, Is Saul also among the — 
prophets ?”; of riddles, Proverbs i, 6, “'To understand a proverb 4 
(rapaSory) and a figure, the words of the wise and their dark sayings”; _ 
d of allegories, e.g. Exekiel xvii, 2, “ Put forth a riddie and speak a 
atable unto the house of Israel”; and there follows the allegory of | 
‘the great eagle. Parable always signifies a saying which requires inter- 
‘ptetation: we ate accustomed to it as denoting one of our Lord’s _ 
oties, and we forget perhaps the underlying suggestion that expound- | 
: 1g is requited. The disciples (v, 10) asked Him about parables ; clearly 
hete was something they did not understand. Every parable is in 
some degtee a riddle and a yuvorjprov, that is, to some a secret 
‘revealed, to others a sectet hidden. To those who ate chosen, a parable 
Seals something of the Kingdom; to those who are without, the — 
Kingdom is a mystery. The key to the mystery is faith—faith in a 
Person, Jesus Christ, which involves a complete re-orientation of life. — 
| We ought to obsetve that in Mark the word parable is by no means — 
) confined to the story form of teaching. We want a word that signifies 
"| something half-way between a riddle and a proverb, See iti, 23 ; iv, 30, 
133, 34, which last cannot mean that He taught only in story form ; 


| 


/ vil, 17. So in iv, 2, 10, 11, 13 we must give the word its wider meaning, | 
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dern meaning. “He used to speak many things it 
here is an example,” not so much of a parable in the sense o 
but of His parabolic, mystery-full teaching. We must not 
parabolic teaching to these stories. All the teaching of Je 
mystery, a parable, and the main burden of this article is that the Go 
must be a mystery to those who are without. | Oe 
_ “Seeing they may see” and “hearing they may hear” is a 
translation of a Hebrew idiom of emphasis, which might be rend 
“ They'll see all right; there’s no question about that. Yet th 
\ perceive. They'll hear all right. Yet they won’t understand.’ : 
~ Now let us turn to the quotation in its original setting in Isaiah 
9, 10. The prophet was called to utter the Word of Jehovah, 
was to expect the minimum of response. His message was, in 
doomed to antagonize his hearers and intensify their rebellion a 
Jehovah. Humanly speaking, it was to be a failure. But none the 
it had to be delivered. (Cf. Jeremiah i, 17-19; Exekiel ii, 6, 7.) Th 
nature of the message was such that indifference was impossible: i 
demanded an answer Yes or No; and the majority would answer | 
Isaiah and the other prophets were thus forewarned in order that th 
should not be tempted to modify or change it in face of ho 
supposing that man’s acceptance of a message is a test of its trv 
A Word of God is not necessarily accepted by man. It must be g 
unaltered whether they hear or whether they forbear. In additi 
must be given with the utmost lucidity so that Israel should see a 
~ tight and hear all right and be without excuse if they refused to perce: 
and understand. . avis, ie 
One more introductory point: fyqa may be taken to mean, “ 
order that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” : 
_ This quotation, so far from being dismissible as an editorial 
_ does explain what it professes to explain, why and in what sense J 
_ spoke in parables, in riddles, mysteriously. a 
It is a mystery only to those who, having ears, will not hear 
_ will not believe. We must pay attention to verse 2, ‘‘ He used to 
them many things in parables and used to say to them, Heark 
If akovere means merely “ listen,” it was not worth insertion 
Gospel: we could take it for granted. But “ He that hath ears | 
him hear” is explained by Isaiah. ’Axovere means “ Hear a Word 
of the Lord, hear a mystery, hear with the eats of faith; hear a word _ 
which converts or condemns.” A point which I want to emp . 
in passing is the unity and coherence of this passage. a 
__ Many interpreters set about the Bible as though it were a j 
‘ in which editors are lurking and as though it is their primary dut 
discover them. But we ought to assume that any given passage 
_ unity and to regard the supposition of an editor as a tool to be empl 
as a last resort—as a stick of dynamite to open the front door 
when the latch-key cannot be found, I am not denying that editor 
have worked over the Bible. But the Higher Critics, with their passi 
for editors, their zeal to take things apart, like schoolboys, must | 
regarded as the servants, and not the masters, of the expositors, | 
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theory that Mark iv, 1-20 consists of (a) 3-9, the parable, (4) 10-13, an 
editorial explanation why Jews failed to accept the Gospel, (c) 14-20, 
a later, allegorical interpretation of the parable, must not be regarded 
_as the starting point for the expositor. It is rather a theory which the 
expositor may be driven to accept only if he cannot interpret the whole 
asaunity. My contention is that it caz be regarded as a coherent unity, 
_and that so it offers a profounder truth than when unnecessarily divided. 
_ The quotation from Isaiah controls the interpretation of this parable 
of The Sower. It also gives us, as preachers of the Gospel, our in- 
‘Structions. We are, as sowers, also followers of Isaiah. Our task is 
‘to be both pellucidly clear so that men may see all right and hear all 
tight, and also be inflexibly faithful to the Word entrusted to us. It 
is difficult in the extreme to combine the two, for what we have to 
preach so lucidly is of its very essence a mystery. We are tempted cither 
to emphasize the mystery and neglect the lucidity or, more commonly, 
to emphasize the lucidity and cast away the mystery. 
The sower sows the seed, and it is important to recall the prohibition 
of Leviticus xix, 19, “Thou shalt not sow thy field with two kinds of 
seed.” The seed is unmixed. The sower knows the inequalities of his 
field, but he scatters the seed over it all. He knows that the bitds will 
‘pick up some of it, but he does not sow a seed unattractive to birds ; 
the knows that some will fall on poor soil, but he does not sow a seed 
‘suited to poor soil; he knows that thorns will choke some of his seed, 
‘but he sows as though all his land is good. He knows that some of 
ithe seed will fall on good soil and grow and multiply, 
Now let us turn to the interpretation. The sower, that is, you and 
il, sow the unmixed Word, the unchanged, unadulterated, pure Word 
bf the Gospel, calling for faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our 
Redeemer. Some of our preaching has no effect whatsoever, for the 
| ae sees to that. And this is in its way a compliment: the Devil 
1S not going to trouble himself if preaching is not authentic. And 
‘tere the first temptation appears. We produce plans for more successful 
‘:vangelization, we give thought to technique, we arrange Religion and 
s.ife Weeks. They are admirable if the end in view be the preaching 
i vith evet greater clarity of the pure Word, and they alarm the Devil. 
ut sometimes I think that they are designed to produce a sott of fool- 
‘roof Gospel which will bear fruit on the most cast-iron ground. It 
53 not the pure Word—and Satan will not bother his head about destroy- 
“ag it. It does him no harm. In fact, he rather likes it, and it is not 
‘npossible that he supplied us with it. 
* Some of our preaching seems to have taken root, but it does not last. 
\ad we are tempted to sow a seed adapted to thin soil, a Gospel suited 
‘ya lack of will to believe, a Gospel which is not a mystery to those © 
‘ithout faith, which makes no demand for faith. The sower, how- 
rer, is commissioned to sow only the unmixed seed: he is not com- 
Nissioned to adapt it to the soil. The preacher has, indeed, to be 
slucidly clear so that the world cannot complain that it has not had 
ji opportunity to see and hear, but he must remember that only faith 
d| Christ can penetrate the mystery. There are, however, those who 
“itempt to preach the Gospel in the world’s terms, in language and 


spel to the world for the world’s approval; they have co 
world to be the judge of the true Gospel, and they have p 
the true Gospel what has the imprimatur of the world. But 

tion of the true Word of God is not in the least the we 
proval, but faithfulness to the Scriptutes. | hal Se a 
he sower must sow as though the soil of the entire field 


he preacher must proclaim his pure Gospel to the capacity to be 
knows that some will not endure, but his commission is to. 
the Word of the Lord, unchanged, unmodified. His task is to € 
faith from the world, and it is ludicrous to set about it by givin; 
world a message which it can accept without faith. The worlc 
world cannot receive the Word; it can receive it only by ce 
“be the world, by faith. Our task is to preach the unmixed 
clearly and as purely as it is in our power so that those who 
are justified by their faith, and those who reject it are cond 
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their unfaith. ( fe 
- What the world asks for is a Gospel which it can accept 
faith, a Gospel without mystery, preaching without parables. 
a Gospel which it can accept without any alteration in its | 
its modes of thought, its presuppositions, and its dogmas, _ 
make no concessions, but preach the Scriptural Gospel in its 
and in its integrity. eye 
Some of the preaching appears to be effective ; but thorns, the 
of the world and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of ot 
things, choke the growth. On this I will say only that we must be: 
to recognize a thorn when we see it and not defend it on th 
that it is, after all, full of vitamins. ie 
_ And somewhere there will be a crop, though it may not be 
in our part of the field and though the preacher may be dead b 
_ the autumn. And this is to be remembered: that success is mea 
_ not only by the answer we get but by the getting of an answ 
_ Word challenges an answer Yes or No, and if we get the an: 
we have succeeded in precisely the same degree as when we 
answet Yes, for rejection implies a hearing and a seeing, an accef 
in order to reject. But if we preach a Gospel without mystery, w 
_ parables, and get a Yes to that, we have got a No to the true 
and the blame is ours. We have betrayed both the Gospel and t 
souls committed to us. ? BS 
We must preach a mystery which is soluble only by faith. — 
_ world hates a mystery for that reason. But we must preach a m 
and insist that if the world wishes to solve it it must believe th: 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and believing have life in His Na 
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EAST AFRICAN BISHOPS’ 
‘PASTORAL 


N Sunday, June 27th, the following Pastoral Letter from the 
. Bishops of the Anglican Communion in East Africa was read 
in all the churches of their dioceses : 

“We, the Bishops of the Holy Catholic Church in East Africa in 
_ full communion with the Church of England, assembled in Arusha in 
_ the year of Our Lord 1943 from May 17th to zist, give you greeting 
in the Name of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

“We have met to confer on problems of the Christian Church, 
patticularly in relation to East Africa, at a time when the world is 
‘Shaken to its foundations, We have considered together the spiritual 
and moral issues of the war as they affect the life of every Christian. 

“The God-given task of the Church is so to present the Christian 
Gospel to win all men to dedicate their whole life to the service of 
Jesus Christ in the fellowship of His Church. This fellowship is a fellow- 
' ship of witness. We appeal to all who profess and call themselves 
Christians to give witness to the faith that is in them by an altogether 
' more loyal observance of the duty of regular public worship and recep- 
tion of the Sacraments. 

'» “We emphasize this word ‘ duty,’ for the worship of God is not 
| a matter of individual inclination, but our recognition of the majesty 
tand love of God. The God whom we worship is no remote Being; 
» He has been revealed to man in Jesus Christ. 

: “We also emphasize ‘fellowship,’ and we rejoice to know. that 
there is increasing evidence of that relationship between members of 
) different races which should be a mark of the whole family of God, 
) We would remind all Christian people that in the divine purpose this 
fellowship is meant to include every one of God’s children, and it is 
os duty of every Christian to preach the Gospel by his own life. Those 


¥who would win others must strive to be like Jesus Christ. His life was 
Wa life of humility and disciplined obedience to the will of God at the 
Wcost of complete self-sacrifice: our new life in Him must have these 
same marks. 

' “We have faced the problem of the provision of a sufficient number 
tof mea, called of God, and adequately trained, for the work of the 
acted ministry. We appeal to you all to help us in meeting this great 
seed, both by encouraging the right men and by giving sufficient money 
"or this purpose. 


DEMOBILIZATION PROBLEMS 


) “As we thought of the work of the Christian Church, the thousands 
Af Africans and Europeans serving in the Forces were much in our 
Hiinds. We were led to consider also the problems that will arise when 
_jiey return after the war. We ate conveying our gratitude for the help 
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given to our soldiers by the Higher Command and other officers, as 
well as by members of the Chaplains’ and Welfare Departments. Bu 
the need is so great that we have expressed the hope that it may 
found possible to increase the number both of welfare officers and ch 
lains. Our civilians must be prepared to accept the sacrifices result. 
from the reduction of the number of clergy left to minister to them. 
“We have heard with appreciation of the work of the committées 
in some of our territories appointed to make plans for the re-settlement _ 
of soldiers after the war. We have urged that where this has not alrea 
been done similar action may be taken without delay. 
*« After a discussion on education we passed unanimously a resob 
tion affirming that, with proper safeguards for efficiency and for the — 
tights of non-Christians, the avowedly Christian school is the best 
instrument of education, and should be used wherever possible. We 
express our conviction that education should be undertaken by Govern= 
ment and Chutch, working as partners in the closest co-operation and 
mutual trust. Further, we have requested that in every Government ~ 
boatding-school a chapel or room be set apart for Christian worship 
and instruction. 
“We welcome and commend the setting up of Christian Councils 
through which men and women of all races and conditions can seek 
a solution for the many urgent problems that ate a challenge to relate. 
Christian principles to the whole of life. These problems include - 
citizenship, race relations, economics, social condition, and morality. 
We are glad to know that such Councils have already been formed in 
some areas, and we trust that others will follow, and that they will 
function not only as central organizations but in local groups of persons 
who will study such questions and take suitable action. Me 
“We solemnly call upon our people courageously to resist the 
tendency that undoubtedly exists to make light of sins against God’s 
moral law, especially in regard to the sanctity of home and family life, 
and to show unmistakably that,they are not ashamed to uphold Christian 
standards. We would also remind our people that sin against God’s 
moral law includes dishonesty, uncharitableness, spiritual pride, and 
insincerity. 
“We passed unanimously the following resolution: ‘In view of 
the increasing need for consultation on the many problems and matters — 
of common interest, we, the Anglican Bishops of East Africa, reaffitm ” 
out desire for a Province as agreed by all the Dioceses in 1927 and 
endorsed in the Pastoral Letter of the East African Bishops in 1937. | 
Both the Archbishop of Canterbury himself and the last Lambeth Con- | 
oe strongly urged us to form this Province with no undue 
elay ’. i 
This letter was drawn up by the Bishops of Central Tanganyika, 
Masasi, Mombasa, Northetn Rhodesia, Uganda, and the Upper Nile, 
and Archdeacon Sydenham of Korogwe (cepresenting the Bishop of — 
Zanzibar), who met in conference in Arusha as the guests of Bishop | 
G, A, Chambers of Central Tanganyika. a 
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REVIEWS 
THE WHOLENESS OF MAN. By P. L. Garutce. Highway 
We PRESS. 202 pp.’ ‘10s, Gd; 

The title suggests perhaps a philosophical study rather than a review 
of the history of healing through the centuries. And indeed there is 
not a little philosophizing in these pages. This is not, however, the 
most important part of the book, and Miss Garlick would be the first 
to say so. What is of quite outstanding interest and merit is the way 
in which religious (and especially Christian) thought is related to the 
development of the healing atts, and the vivid account of the con- 
temporary phase of that relationship, more particularly in that part of 
our world which is still called “the mission field.” 

_ It may fairly be held that the challenge of science to religion (or 
at any rate to doctrinal orthodoxy) has, in this last half-century, been 
raced and effectively countered ; and this (irresponsibly called a “ vVic- — 
‘ory’ for religion) has blinded many Christians to the still more 
mpressive fact that the challenge is beng renewed at a deeper Jevel. 
% is no more a matter of debate (however acrimonious) about the 
Fathorship of Genesis or the origin of species. The most portentous 
fenton bs of the modern world is no scientific discovery ot mechanical 


fivention but precisely a spirit, temper, outlook, habit of mind, loosely 
valled “ scientific,” formerly confined to a few investigators and special- 
sts but now almost universal among educated people, in West and East 
1a ; and constituting a threat to the basic assumptions on which reli- 
rious thought and behaviour have rested (at least in Christendom) beside 
ivhich the skirmishes over Scripture texts look like practice-shoots ! 

) Perhaps this renewed conflict (and in some form and fashion it must 
always be renewed) receives inadequate notice in Miss Garlick’s book. 
Hi any case she is writing history—in the main the history of institu- 
Hons in which the conflict has been and is being resolved in a fashion 
fowhere else yet found possible. 

? The book is in three parts. ‘The first deals with the evolution of 
i edical science from primitive and magical conceptions to the standards 
‘id aims now current in the West. Part II is concerned with the 
) otivation of healing—Christian and non-Christian—though it contains 
good deal of historical material drawn mainly from India and the 
fast. Part III is entitled: ‘‘’The Church’s Ministry of Healing.” It 
ves a valuable account of the history of healing practice within the 
}itistian community from New Testament times, though it makes 
re huge jump from the great commission to heal the sick, and the early 
miraculous ” cutes, to the cure of the sick and the founding of hospitals 
ae the purpose—one of the most bewildering “ transferences ” in the 
Jaole stoty of the Church—-without any comment at all! There is 
withaps no point at which the informed and critical opponent of the 
butch has so great an advantage. * Christ said: Heal the sick. You 
itistians send them to hospitals where the healing process is in the 
jads of (for the most part) agnostic medical men—who not seldom 
‘\ to heal.” Of course there are plenty of answers——not all of them 


_ of missionary policy, the term will no longer serve. The “ miss 
hospital” has become, is becoming, must become “ the healing arm 
the Church.” Medical work is no mere adjunct to evangelis 
an integral part of it, an indispensable element in the proclamation 
“ the new life in Christ.” “ You are not strictly speaking a mission: 
was said by the Board which sent him to the first Christian do 
go abroad in the service of the Church; and it was generally ac 
that he was not. Since then the pendulum has swung far to the 
extreme. Only medical missions seemed, to many people, really 
serving of support: they so obviously “did good.” As for the | 
of missionary action, even avowed Christians were (incredibly) dou 
about that: could it really be justified? And how? — 
_ Happily the true balance has been restored (the restoration was am, 
recorded at Tambaram); and this book is an excellent statement 
_ how that has come about. In many parts of Africa and the East, Ch 
tianity is to-day faced by a task identical with that which conftont 
the Church in the Dark Ages—the formation of a new culture 
the fragments of the old. How is it to be done? By “the cre 
_ of Christian communities trained to develop a sense of responsibi 
and care for the body as well as the soul.” And again: “The yo 
Church needs not only all that a Christian medical service has to- 
_ but all that it has to teach—of the character of God . . . of His put 
_ for human life” (p. 164). Monasticism was the method which suc 
inthe West; and the framing and fostering of Christian communities 
_ explicitly on the monastic model but with much of the monastic ef 
witnessing in their common and corporate life to the “ whole 
_ man,” are more and more widely recognized as the only appr 
instrument of the “ healing Church ” in the newly evangelized land 
__ And only there? At any rate one reader of this book put it do 
_ with this thought uppermost in his mind: How far is the Church 
_ the West yet aware of the need to re-think and re-plan her strate y 
these same missionary terms, as she faces the dissolution of what 
once, but is no longer, the centre and core of ‘Christendom ? eal 
perhaps for suggesting that question, though it is far enough fro th 
avowed putpose of the book, as much as for the remarkable accour 
of the growth of medical science, and the vivid picture of the world-w 
Church in action, and the lucid expositions of new trends of mission 
policy, that Miss Garlick is to be congratulated on having writte 
competent, informative, illuminating book. GiiBert Rus 
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COLOUR CONFLICT. By G. W. Broomrienp, D.D, Edinburgh 
House Press. 2s. 6d. 

“Tt is by the finest tints and most insensible gradations that Nature 
descends from the fairest face about St. James’ to the sootiest com- 
plexion in Africa. At which tint of these is it that the ties of blood 
are to cease? And how many shades must we descend lower still in 
the scale ere mercy is to vanish with them?” 

This quotation from Sterne might serve as a motto to Canon Broom- 
field’s little book. ‘The author of the Sentimental Journey puts it in terms 
of emotion, but Canon Broomfield restrains his emotion (though one 
can hear it throbbing underneath), and gives us facts and figures. It 
is a subject upon which it is easy to get excited; the title of the book 
touses feeling ; the very picture on the cover (a pathetic African face) 
conveys a moral challenge. But the Canon knows that the British 
reader likes statistics. No one can accuse him of being a wild missionary 
who sees red (or black), and sacrifices the facts to some humanitarian 
theory. 

‘This book is a clear, convincing, and most timely statement of the 
case for the African. Every reader of Tue East anp West REvIEW 
should study it. I don’t suppose he will need much convincing. What 
S$ perhaps more important for us is to notice the arguments by which 
deople try to justify injustice. No one supposes (at least, no one whose 
pinion is worth considering) that anyone’ wants to torture or exter- 
i the native races of Africa. Injustice exists in Africa (just as it 
| 
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loes in Europe) because of a failure of imagination—a refusal to put 
meself in other peoples’ shoes—a tendency to say, “ As long as I am 
oll right, the system which insures my prosperity must be providential.” 
; We trace every stream to the same fountain of error. What is good 
/or the white man is right, and what is left for the black man is about 
tithe can appreciate, Is ita question of land? The highlands of Kenya 
“te healthy for the white man; therefore the black man is “ better 
} tted to live in the low-lying regions. We forget (as Canon Broom- 
J eld reminds us) that “ exclusion from the highlands hinders the increase 
hf African vitality”? also. Or, again, it is urged (this time with an 
= pearance of altruism) that “ in the interests of the country as a whole ” 
Saluable minerals should be worked, even if they are discovered in areas 
%:t aside for the benefit of native tribes. But the Canon points out 
Paat in that case “‘ good faith demands that the profits should be used 
Yr the benefit of the natives, and not for the provision of dividends 
Gir European shareholders.” Or, again, it is said that the standards of 
Suropean living ate so much higher that they require more dand to, 
“ipport them than the natives do. “But” (our author reminds us) 
‘a permanent division of land on the basis of the present difference 
tween the standards of living implies that the difference is also to be 
s\emanent.” We have not time to go on quoting examples, but we 
“tamend for special study the chapter on Segregation. So many people 
‘lve their conscience by saying, “ We treat the natives in the town 
Siverely, because they ought not really to be in the towns at all, but 
Siding an idyllic life in the country.” It is easy to show that the 
sl\ople who say this neither take any trouble to keep the natives out 
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of the towns, if they want their labour, nor try to make the count 
life idyllic by reducing taxes or raising wages. Few words have done 
' more harm in this whole problem than “ Segregation.” Canon Broo 
field gives it its quietus—if arguments could finish off prejudices. 
So many great problems have been left till they were too late to” 
solve, by the folly of mankind, that one feels sometimes sad about the 
future of this difficult tangle. But there are bright spots, such as the — 
effect of the War in making us reject, at least in words, Hitler’s theory | 
of racial relations, and the conversion of the venerated Field Marshz 
Smuts to more enlightened views. PF, H. BRABANT 
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CHINA AMONG THE NATIONS. By H.R. Wittramson. S.C.M 
Press,°.125 pp... 6s. GF 
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This book is a survey of China’s past, her culture, history, and philo 
ophy (pages 9-57); of the period of transition caused by invadir 
influences from the western world, especially from 1840 onwards (pa 
58-81); and of the emergence of modern China in the years fr 
her first alliance with us, 1917, to the abolition of the “ unequal treaties 
at the opening of this year (pages 82-125). 
A spiritual heir of the great Timothy Richard (page 38), Dr. Williz 
son is himself a distinguished Chinese scholar, and so well qualified 
to write the first section. One cannot but wish that there were n0 | 
paper shortage and that he might have been allowed to extend especially 
the sub-section on philosophy, and also say mote about popular religion. | 
As one who went to China in the last years of the Manchu dynas 
and whose service lasted into the second year of China’s wat with 
Japan, he is equally well fitted for sections two and three. He brings | 
knowledge, sympathy, and understanding, and, for the most critical | 
period of all, direct experience. This last makes parts of his presentation 
unusually vivid. ee 
Now a few criticisms. An index is almost always to be desired. 
Proper names occasionally appear in different forms (e.g. Whampoa 
and Huangpo on pages 83 and 85). Words ate too frequently in 
inverted commas; I count fourteen such. on two successive pages. — 
But the term “ universal church” surely requires such qualification | 
when used of a syncretistic modern sect (page 103). The idea that | 
Sun Yat Sen was the son of a Christian (page 83) is contradicted by the i 
best authorities. The number of Christians in China is generally | 
teckoned as nearer four millions than two and a half (page 101) | 
Graduates of Christian colleges are given as 10,000, but since they have 
9,000 undergraduates in any one year, this number is but a fraction, | 
_ Having shown that my review is a critical one, let me hasten to make } 
it a critical appreciation. The book is well-timed to answer the growing 
interest in our Chinese ally. Parts two and three particularly will not} 
only reward interest but awaken and capture it. Those who ate already 
students of things Chinese will find many an addition to their know= 


ledge in the original presentations and personal experiences which light 
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up the whole of this vivid account. Joun Fosrer. | 
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